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CONDITIONS. lineated in their description, as give 

The Jounnat or ‘ras ‘Times is printed on a me some doubt of its existence 3 but 
handsome superroyal paper and is published knowing the veracity of these chiefs, 
once a week, ut FOUR pOLLaRs a year, payable || MY curiosity was excited to make 


half yearly in advance. further ingury—I went to the place 
All leiters relative to the Journal, to be ad- where it was said to have been seen, 
dressed to the publishers. | which was called the Prairie del Gran- 


—— || de Aju, or the Prairie of the Great 
pty Spring. I found the place entirely 
| desolate. Every native had retired 
pa ‘ ito a considerable distance. ‘The 
‘Watches, Nov. 21. |i told me *twas a fact that the Oxia 

SEA SERPENT BEAT! he Terra ruled predominant in that 
[The following letter has been hand- || part of their country. ‘They said-if I 
ed to us for publication, by the gen- || did not believe them, they would take 
tleman who veceived it, and who | me to a precipice from under which 
vouches for the veracity of the wri- || the spring flowed, where I could re- 
ter. We have “followed our copy” | main in perfect security, and from 
literally, and have only one remark || Whence L could see him, with all his 
to offer; that—iF the monster de- | usual motions. [accepted their pro- 
scribed, really exists otherwise than | posal. We arrived at the spot on the 
in the writer’s brain, living mam- 2d September, but saw nothing. On 
moths, sea serpents, horse macke- | the next day, about 7, A. M. I disco- 
rels, or even krakens, will soon | Yered a motion among the reeds and 
cease to be thought wonderful. ] bushes, which the natives said was 
“ile snadinli i caused by the approach of the animal. 
Camp among the Camanc | Not many minutes had elapsed when 
October 20, 1818. |he made his appearance. He ap- 
Dear Str—I received your's, bear- | proached the spring, and drank by 
ing date of Oct. ist, 1818, requesting | lapping ; after which he retired to a 
information concerning the animal | small distance and partly secreted 
Which has lately been discovered by | himself; he placed his under jaw, or 
the natives of tue province of Texas, | chin, on a smooth rock, and being 
and.duly take my pen to answer it. | extended at full length, his tail reach- 
Un the loth of August, 1818, there | ed a tree which in this country is call- 
Was a report by two chiefs of the tribe | ed bois d’arc. Iwas desirous to at-. 
of Indians called Lapanas, that a tre- | tempt to kill him, by firing down the 
mendous animal had been discovered | precipice upon him; but being told 
in their neighborhood—it was repre- | by the natives that an attempt had 
sented by them as an animal so dif- || been made several times in vain, and 
ferent from what naturalists had de- that if L did not digturd him 1 would 
R 
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see a struggle between him and the 
mustangs, or wild horses—I desisted, 
and about 10 o’clock, A. M. when 
some of the mustangs, with which this 
prairie abounds, came to drink, he 
raised his tail and fastened it on the 
neck of a large horse. It appeared 
that the tail of this animal possessed 
the faculties of the proboscis of an 
elephant; for with it he circulated 
twice the neck of the horse, and at the 
same time seized a large tree with 
his fore feet ; the horse pitched and 
bounded tremendously ; but in the 
end he was choked and killed. The 
animal then turned to him and devour- 
ed the most of him ata meal. He 
afterwards withdrew, when Lb had an 
opportunity to descend to measure the 
distance from the rock on which he 
had placed his chin to the tree, which 
was fifty-three feet ; the diameter of 
his body in the largest part appeared 
at least 4 1-2 or 5 feet. He wasofa 
dark brown or rusty black color. His 
tail from the hind legs appeared soime- 
what larger than from thence to the 
end of the nose: his head was about 
the same proportion as that of an al- 
ligator, but his hind legs were consi- 
derably longer than his fore ones, 
When he went off he folded his tail 
over his back, which discovered to me 
that his whole force and action lay in 
this part for both offensive and defen- 
sive operations. I inquired if any 
other animal of the same description 
had been seen, and was told there 
had not; that this had come from the 
northwest on one of the head branches 
of the Rio del Norte: that it was ne- 
ver seen to attack any other animal 
than a mustang, and that he had been 
fired upon without effect—since which 
I have seen a Spaniard by name of 
Don Pedro de Dios, who observed 
him and marked his actions for three 
days, all which were similar to what 
I have described. ‘Ihe animal is cer- 
tainly not more strange than curious 
in natural history. Knowing you to 
be a man of tast@, I have been minute 
in its description. If required, I will 


give my aflidavit of what I have writ. 
ten, and will produce the aftidavits of 
three other peigons. 





MR. EDGEW ORTH. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, for October. 


Ir is understood that the late Mr. 
Edgeworth left a manuscript behind him, 
containing memoirs of his life, which his 
amiable and celebrated daughter, Miss 
Edgeworth, is now preparing for the 
press. We doubt whether ne a docu- 
ment, and so produced, would be likely 
to contain those eccentric traits of cha- 
racter which are so peculiar to all indivi- 
duals, but more particularly so to Mr. 
Edgeworth. A few anecdotes, therefore, 
derived from the most respectable au- 
thority, may not be displeasing to our 
readers. 

Many persons, not intimately acquain- 
ted with this gentleman, having imagin- 
ed him a free-thinker, in the most un- 
qualified sense of the words; and have 
even gone so far as to assert, that he de- 
nied altogether the existence of a future 
state. What his earlier tenets may have 
been we know not: but, undoubtedly, a 
few years before his death, he declared 
himself quite of a contrary opinion, and 
held that the world would again be peo- 
pled with its former inhabitants, who 
were to repossess their own proper bo- 
dies, purified from earthly feelings, and 
live here in a state not liable to de- 
cay or death. 

Mr. Edgeworth was chiefly remarka- 
ble for an ingenious, rather than a solid 
turn of mind; for desultory and various, 
rather than systematic ard profound in- 
formation. His argumentative faculty 
was deficient: and when you expected 
to be answered with logic, you were re- 
butted with an anecdote. 

He had a sort of biographical history 
of himself, which he seldom failed to 
give every new acquaintance at the first 
introduction. Itran thus: “ Now, Sir, 
you know the great Mr. Edgeworth, and 
you may possibly wish to know some- 
thing of his birth, parentage, and educa- 








tion. I shall, first, give you my reasons 
for being an Englishman, and then for 
being an Zrishman, and I shall leave you 
your choice to call me whieh you please. 
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I was born in England, I married two 
English wives, I have several children 
who were born in England; and I have 
asiall property in England—Now my 
reasons for being an Irishman. I marri- 
ed three Irish wives, I have a large es- 
tate in lreland—tI have a number of Irish 
children—my progenitors were Irish, and 
I have lived most of my life in freland. 
Sir, I am a man who despises vulgar 
prejudice, for two of my wives are alive,* 
and two who are dead, were sisters.” 

Mr. Edgeworth was nearly related to 
the Abbe Edgeworth, that venerable 
Priest who attended Louis XVI. to the 
scaffold, and he was actually arrested in 
Paris, by Fouche, as a suspected charac- 
ter, in consequence of his affinity ; tho’ 
Mr. Edgeworth inclines to think‘ it was 
on account of his having pursued a light- 
ankled nymph one evening home to her 
hotel, who proved to be under the au- 
gust protection of the great Police Mi- 
nister. 

Mr. E. we believe, was the first who 
introduced the telegraph into this coun- 
try; at least, while in France, he im- 
proved its construction infinitely ; so 
much so indeed, that he considered him. 
self the original inventor of it. He cer- 
tainly had a great mechanical turn, and 
his house at Edgeworth’s Town was quite 
a curiosity ; for, from the kitchen to the 
garret, wherever machinery could sup- 
py the place of hands, it was sure to be 

ound. 

Several works published in Miss Rdge- 
worth’s name were partly written by 
himself ; but so far as we are able to as- 
certain, his coutributions did not form 
the most valuable portion. Indeed we 
have always considered his daughter both 
amore masculine and more profound 
writer than himself. 


them,” she replied.—* But for what pur” 
pose to wear thein ?’—* In order to viv 
sit that gentleman.” There, Sir,” cri- 
ed he, “never while you live cal] wit- 
nesses to your conduct, instead of speak- 
ing of it yourself. Had I told you why 
these galloshes are at the fire you might 
not have believed me. By the way, I 
wonder what is the derivation of the 
word galloshes?” The visitor seeing 
him so well inclined to sportiveness was 
willing to humor him, and said, “ the 
word was probably derived from some 
one’s having exclaimed as he was kick- 
ing them off after a walk, go leose shoes!” 
Mr. Edgeworth thought they might be 
“gala shoes,” in King James’s time, 
when the most extraordinary shoes were 
worn. In short, after a variety of Swifti- 
an derivations, the dictionary was pro- 
duced, and gallosha pruved to be a Span- 
ish word. 


MISS EDGEWORTH. 


It is a rule with Miss Edgeworth to 
write, without allowing pleasure or indo- 
lence to interrupt her, six pages a day ; 
no wonder, therefore, her works are so 
voluminous, or rather it would be sur- 
prising they are not more so, were it not 
that when her book is finished, she ex- 
erts a severe and remorseless judgment 
in pruning its redundancies. Yet we do 
not think she has always effected this dif- 
| ficult task happily. “ Patronage,” and a 
jfew of her other novels might be consi- 








derably reduced in weight, without suf- 


| fering any diminution in value. She has 
‘ 


j always a tablet at hand, ready to note 
}down any expression occurring in con- 
iversation, which she might imayine like- 


| ly to assist her literary labors. We 
| cannot help thinking this an injudicious 
|| practice ; since many, who in the “ feast 


As a specimen of the eccentricity of |! of reason and flow of soul” might utter 


bis manners, we shall record a conver- 
troduction to the gentleman from whom 


having called te visit the great man, and 
names being announced by a third party, 


. Mr. Edgeworth instantly turned round 
to a lady who was present, and said, ' 


“ My dear, for what purpose have I those 


galloshes at the fire ?°—* To air,” an-' 


swered the lady.—* But why to air ?” 
asked he.—“ For the purpose ef wearing 


a conver- ||happy apothegms, and give loose to a 
sation which took place on his first in- , 


luxuriant imagination, would feel a dis- 


agreeable restraint, and repress their 
we heard the anecdote. This person - 


powers, fearful of saying something not 
sufficiently fine for the press; or else in 
attempting to talk too well, degenerate 
into pedantry and affectation. Miss 
Edgeworth, however, is far from being 
pedantic or affected herself. On the 
contrary, if fault must be found with her 
deportment and conversation, we would 
‘say, that both bear an appearance of sim= 
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plicity and even triviality, which savors 
too much of an artificial endeavor at 
avoiding the author. Nothing however, 
can possibly be more amiable than her 
manners, and nothing is more delightful 
than her conversation, as she conveys 
information without appearing to instruct, 
and possesses the happy faculty of pleas- 
ing others by eliciting from them those 





observations, and those talents, which by |} 


the assistance of her tablets she knows | 
so well how to apply. 

Her conversational wit is not brilliant, 
but it is playful and engaging. 
the best sallies which we have heard re- 
corded of her, was on her pressing a 
young aud diflident lady to sing. “ Well, | 
[said the latter at last,} [ will sing, on | 
condition that you first pay me a compli- 
ment—one thatthe company shall de- 
cide to be witty.”--“ Surely, [said Miss 
E.! you are not so determined against 
singing, as to make my being witty a 
previous stipulation t—surely you will 
surrender without that article ?’—*« No, 
[rejoined the lady.| 1 am positive.” 
« That is impossible, [observed Miss EF. | 
for we all know that you are superla- 
tive !” 

* Mr. E. was divorced by his guardian | 
from his first wife w! ilst he was a minor. | 








NEWBURYPORT HERALD. 


Female Pedestrians in Spain. 





Asa matter of amusement we extract 
from Delano’s Voyages the following 
account which Capt. D. gives of the 
manrer in which the ladies of Val- 
paraiso, in Chili, mount and ride their 
horses. 


“ Tue ladies also are fond of this ex- 
ercise, and most of them ride extremely 
well. ‘The better sort rode sidewise, like | 
the women of this country. The manner | 
of mounting a horse was singular, and 
sufficiently ludicrous in the eyes of a! 
siranger. At first [ was unable to com- | 
prehend how the feat was performed. 1 
soon. however, had an opportunity of re- 
ceiving a lesson at a house where several 
ladies were assembled for the purpose of 
amusing themselves witha ride. “hen 
the horses were brought and all things | 
ready, they prepared to mount. As a’ 


One of | 


———— 


sailor is generally foremost when a lady 
is in the way, I offered my assistance, 


and the offer being accepted, one of them 


said, ‘help me first.” *O yes, said [ 
; with all the gallantry I possessed. She 
went to the side of a horse, held by a 
|servant, and leaning her breast against 
i his side, threw her arms over the saddle 
‘across his back, and stood in that pos- 
| ture, saying, ‘help me.’ [ looked awk- 
wardly enough. ‘The servant perceiving 
my embarrassment, left his post, and tak- 
ing one of her ancles in each hand, she 
gave a jump, and he assisted her ascen- 
sion with all his strength, till she was 
high enough to be seated. She taen 
turned herself in the air, aided by the 
man, who, crossing his wrists, brought 
her into her seat, with the utmost grace 
and dexterity. In this manner the first 
ladies in the land are assisted in mount- 
ing ahorse. I profitted by the lesson 
and was soon able to help a Spanish lady 
into her saddle, with as much grace, I 
suppose, as an ancient chevalier. Wo- 
men of the inferior class sometimes ride 
with both feet on one side, and I have 
often seen them witha foot on either 
site; as to such affairs they seem not to 
be very ceremonious.” 
—— owns 


From the Mew-Hampshi re Gazette. 


Messrs. Eprrons, : 

I send you a few Groans on the Mi- 
series of the Season, which have been 
but slightly touched by the author of the 
‘ Miseries of Human Life, in his pathe- 
tic enumeration ; whether you give them 
a place in your paper, or in the tire, will 
be equally indiflerent to yours, &c. 

DICK TESTY. 

Groan 1. Going to bed a cold winter’s 
nigit, and after laying a short time, find 
that instead of growing warmer, you are 
gradually becoming colder—bed on each 
side like two mountains of ice; the plea- 
sant gradation you experience from a 
moderate warmth toa state of freezing, 
and from freezing to a partial insensibi- 
lity—your feet feeling as if plunged in 
the Polar Basin—nose several degrees 
below zere; aroused from your stupor by 
the clock, which as you anxiously count 
it, strikes two, and stops—the delightful 
sensations that rise from your knowing 
‘ that you will have to pass five heurs len- 
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ger, in your present torpid state—sleep, | 
as well as warmth, utterly out of the | 
question. 

2. Morning. —You roll your benumb- 
ed limbs out of bed—delectable feeling 
of the fresh air—your tingers refusing to | 
do any office, in the way of dressing, and 
after an hour spent in vain attempts, 
obliged to give it up as a bad job, and 
hobble down stairs. 

$. Miserable fire in the parlor—fa- 
tily assembled at breakfast—your place 
at table the farthest possible removed 
from the tire there is—cofice scalding hot 
—every thing else cold in proportion. 

4. Intying on your neck handker- 








chief, observe that your nose, at no time 
one of the smallest, is absolutely swol- 
len with the cold, and is of a deep pur- 
ple, except about the end, where having 
ireze hard it is perfectly white. 

5. Your feet like icicles ‘frowning 
indignan?’ on ali attempts made to warm 
them, and thrust like two sticks of 
wood, into a villainous pair of tight new 
half boots. 

6. You sally forth in your congealed 
state—entertained throughout the day 
with sundry deep and original observa- 
tions upon the weather—the coldness of 
the preceding night, &c. &c. All your 
acquaintances upon beginning to address 

ou, stop suddenly, and inquire, what 
is the matter of your nose—a broad stare 
from all the young ladies you may hap- 
en to meet, and a loud titter after you 
iave passed them. 

7. Solacing yourself with your being 
able to spend the evening at the fire side, 
and heping to get thawed out—find a 
large party at tea, and after an evening 
spent by you in shivering and in ague 
fits, at one end of the room, discovered 
that you are expected to wait on the la- 
dies home. 

8. Ina state of despair, bordering on 
madness, you fling out of the house with- 
out any surtout—in answer to the “re- 
fret to give trouble,” “sorry that Mr. 

esty has to go home with us”——con- 
strained to profess yourself happy, ho- 
nored, &c. &c. while you wish them in 
the Red Sea. 

9. After a long tedious walk you es- 
cort the ladies home, and on turning 
round encounter a brisk north-wester— 





in order te give a little eirculatien to | 
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your congealed blood, you run hard, and 
on turning a corner, suddenly fall head- 
long, and lay for some time, in doubt, 
whether your neck or only some of your 
bones be broken. 

10. Crawling home lame and benumb- _ 
ed—find the fire carefully raked up de- 
luged with water, vou are obliged to re- 
tire to bed with the deiightful conscious- 
ness of passing the night considerably 
worse than you did the preceding. 

11. In extinguishing the candle, your- 
frozen hands partake of a large propor- 
tion of its grease, with which you plenti- 
fully bedaub yourself and the bed clothes 
—wind high, and the weather growing 
colder every hour. 

pan nn 
Horrid effect of Jealousy. 

The Genoa Gazette relates the follow- 
ing fact, which affords another proof of 
the excess to which jealousy may mis- 
lead the human mind :—* A man named 
Passadore, aged 36, who was recentl 
admitted into the corps of Royal Carabi- 
niers, being quartered at St. Pierre d’A- 
rena, had formed an intimacy with a 
young female of that canton. He con- 
ceived that he had cause to suspect hev 
fidelity, and all of a sudden his jealousy 
turned to fury. On the 5th of October, 
at seven o’clock in the evening, he called 
upon her, and thrust his sword through 
her body. He afterwards hastened to 
the barracks, and without any known 
motive, twice discharged his musket at 
the brigadier of his compan y, who was 
in bed with his wife. Not being badly 
wounded the brigadier leaped out of bed 
and effected his escape. The wretch 
then directed his murderous attack 
against his wife, and shot her dead with 
apistol. Thus remaining master of the 
field of battle with arms and ammunition. 
Passadore barricaded himself in one of 
the barrack rooms, threatened those whe 
attempted to approach, and fired several 
times through the window into the street. 
A detachment of soldiers at length ar- 
rived, to take this ferocious villain into 
custody. ‘The first of them who advanc- 
ed he killed; and wounded four others, 
two of them mortally. The next mor- 
ning, as they were preparing means 
which left the assassin but little hope of 
escaping, he appeared at the window, 
dressed in full uniform of his regiment, 
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and after saluting the assailants, termi- 
nated, with a pistol, his life and his 
orimes.” 


MAMMON. 


We have made the following extract 
from a writer in the Republican 
Chronicle, and sensibly felt the 
propriety of its application tu our 
degenerate countrymen. The gro- 
velling passion of avarice arrays it- 
self against every feeling of philan- 
thropy, and threatens the immola- 
tion of every social virtue. This 
vile detested lust, is a gormandiz- 
ing vortex which is voraciously 
swallowing every remnant and ves- 
tige of innocence and honor.—-It 
sours our disposition, corrodes our 
mind, and depresses our spirits.— 
It taints our morals, corrupts in- 

| tercourse, and destroys confidence. 
It robs soviety, and gorges our pri- 
sons With its members.—Its vota- 
ries betray their friends, consci- 
ence, country, and their God; then 
bowing to their harlot lucre, pros- 
titute every energy to her service 
—in short, we are staggering un- 
der but one greater curse, and the 
one greater is the original one. 

(Albany Reg. 

THEN it is avarice freezes up the 
soul, clouds the clear intellect of man, 
blinds his eyes to the beauties of cre- 
ation, unfits him for the enjoyment of 
sweet society, sets a frown upon his 
brow, and plants his bosom with thorns 
and cares. Itis said the people of 

America are more intemperate in the 

use of spirituous liquors, than any 

other people in the world. Ht may be 
added, perhaps, tha they are more 
eager for wealth. Look round this 
city, and show me where breathes 
the human being in it, whose hopes 
and fears, wishes and thoughts, are 
not almost wholly occupied with 
wealth. The merchant flies after it 
through all the mazes of the day, and 
dreams of nothing else even in his 








it “in the wrinkled face and head of 
grey”—-our youth pant after it—our 
magistrates lend it their profound ho- 
mage—legislators are said to take it-~ 
and woman—tair angelic woman— 
spurns at those who have it not. Vir- 
tus post nummos, is the maxim. And 
though all say it is villainous to pre- 
fer money to virtue, all grasp at mo- 
ney, and let virtue take care of itself. 
“ [have been” said the celebrated 
| Talleyrand, “all over the United 
States. In New-England, they are 
' all anxious about their crops, and ask 
the price of corn and potatoes. In 
} the middle States, they buy and sell 
f on speculation, export and import, 
‘and evermore busy about the price of 

stocks—stocks! In the south they 
ask the price of cotton, rice, and su- 
gar—and all are engaged about mo- 

ney. ‘Vhey will sell any thing for mo- 
_ ney, I never met with but one man in 
t all the United States, who refused to 
| sell his very dog for money.” It was 
; another French minister who express- 

ed a similar opinion of us, by telling 

our ambassador we were ‘a money- 

loving people, who would submit to 

any insult for the sake of trade.” John 


Randolph has said, we would sell 


brimstone to the devil to make money,” 
and perhaps a more keen and biting 
satire never dropt from the lips of a 
statesman. It would be a curious and 
interesting inquiry to trace the cau- 
ses and progress of that inordinate 
thirst after money, which has spread 


through the nation to such an extent, 


and so universally attacks every hu- 
man being among us, that there is 


can distinguish one piece of money 


it. From the remote cottager of the 
woods, up to the legislator and the 


ject of thought and desire. Fathers 


night, alone and before their chil- 





nights of sleep. Our old men plot for 





hardly a man, weman, or child, who 


from another, that does not worship 


statesman, itis the everlasting sub- 
and mothers, morning, noon and 
dren, “ wish they were rich.’ And 


while they confess riches cannot con- 
fer happiness, their words and examm> 
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ples impress children with a sincere 
pelief that to be rich is to be happy. 
They pay a servile respect to the 

reatest scoundrel who keeps a coach, 
and think nothing of genius or virtue, 
unless it has land, houses, or bank 
stock. Hence it is, that during the 
late war, the British vessels on our 
coast were supplied with bread for 
gold, while our soldiers were starv- 
ing because our poor country had no 
gold to buy them bread, and officers of 
England, whom the bravery and va- 
lor of our soldicrs had made prison- 
ers of war, were admired for their 
gold buttons, and red coats, invited 
into the first circles, and treated with 
the most disgraceful servility ; while 
our native ollicers were insulted, not 
only by a contemptuous neglect, but 
by the most direct and positive inso- 
lence and abuse. 

The British boasted of their good 
fortune ; and expressed a just con- 
tempt for our sordid, base and avavri- 
cious disposition. I declare,” said 
a distinguished British officer, “I 
have been the world over—I have 
watched the coast of Spain, France, 
Germany, of all Europe, and of all 
Asia, and I never saw so traiterous, 
80 avaricious a people as the Ameri- 
cans. J read the first papers from their 
press. I cat the best provisions in 
their markets. I can command the 
secrets of the cabinet of state, for less 
gold than would bribe an Algerine or 
an Arab.” I blush to say the charge 
is true. Our base love of money 
has spread so wide and far, that no 
delicacy should prevent its being ex- 
posed, 

Oh! how soon have sons of free- 
dom disgraced their canse, and dis- 
honored their sires, who gave them 
the rich inheritance of Liberty ! And 
where ‘—where is the God-like inde- 
pendence of mind that once existed in 
our halls of legislation, shedding lus- 
tre and warmth to the world? It was 
once proposed by the British cabinet 
to bribe Washington, and the band of 


el him; but such was the dignity of 
his soul, that there could not be found 
in the world a man audacious enough 
to approach him with the offer of 
wealth and dukedoms. And when a 
bribing villain tempted the elevated 
and noble patriot General Read, by 
10,000 guineas and a title, he spurn- 
ed the rascal to his beard, and said, 
“ The British King with all his wealth, 
could not buy him from the cause of his 
country.”” Nor was it in the senate 
or among statesmen alone that souls 
of fire-proof virtue were found. 

“ } have tried these people,” said 
a British general, I have tried them 
with threats, and I cannot awe them 
—I have offered them gold and they 
will not take it.” Our prison ships 
presented an heroic virtue—a virtue 
so nobie, so sublime, as was never 
before cqualled, and perhaps never 
will be again, at least in this nation 
of avaricious men. When our sol- 
diers were dying with thirst, and hun- 
ger, and pestilence in British ships, 
relief from pain, nay, gold was offer- 
ed to them, and rejected!! Ye who 
tuil about the coffee-house, and run 
up and down Wall-street for money, 
with faces pale, and bosoms aching 
with pain in the pursuit ; and ye who 
lounge about in Broadway, whose 
hearts are eaten up by the worm of 
avarice, like the one in the delicious 
peach-tree of our land, read this, and 
commune a moment with yourselves, 
on the sublimity of those examples 
which ye never can imitate. 

REFORMER. 





From the Philadelpkia Union. 


Trar the trading part of the commu- 
nity is suffering the inconveniences aris- 
ing from a scarcity of money is acknow- 
iotiged by every observer; but the best 
method of remedying or palliating the 
evil has not yet been agreed upon by the 
political ——. If we can ascertain 
the original cause of the disease, it will 
probably lead us to the adoption of the 
means of curing it. By some it is ascrib- 








patriots who surrounded and support- 
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tion of our specie by the East-India 
trade: some think the effect is chargea- 
ble to the decay of our manufactories, to- 
gether with an excessive iinportation of 
foreign produce and manufactures. Be- 
yond all doubt, the last mentioned has 
been the primary and most powerful 
agent, and has generated all the others 
"These last are but a train of natural, if 
not inevitable, consequences, following 


the existence of the first, as the shade | 


follows the substance. 

That we have been following an un- 
profitable business is clearly deducible 
irom the facts before us,—wihich we daily 
see and feel, and must continue to see 
and feel, until the only remedy shall be 
applied which can have any permanent 
effect—The balauce of trade is 2vainst 
us. Were this not the case, the present 
state of things could not exist, unless 
our funds were locked up in foreig 
countries by some not usually existin 
cause. Let us turn to private life for au 
illustration.— While the merchant or the 
mechanic follows a business which yields 
the usual [living } profit, how can he be- 
come a debtor, unless kis funds are not 
at his command ? The sane question 
may with propricty be asked with re- 
specting a community, and will apply 
with the same force: the evils necessa- 
rily resulting from our past transactions, 
will continue until the balance of trade 


e ! 
becomes even, or turns in our fayvor— 
We have boucht too much, and suld too 

C 


little; and though we may have a valua- 
Ale stuck of goods on hand, they 
now be converted into money, 1 
we discharge our debts. In our atteinpis 
todo this, our produce or our specie must 
disappear. If the first was wanted by 
our creditors, all would soon be well ; 
but as that is not the case, the iast wilt 


cannot 





* take unto itself wings and ily away,” | 
in spite of legislative restrictions to | 


prevent it; and whenever we suali be 
placed on the creditor side of the ac- 
count, no restrictious will be necessary, 
as the natural course of the specie cur- 
reat will then be inwards. 

The excessive importation of forcign 
goods since the peace of LS15, caused a 


deciive in the prosperity of domestic | 


manufactories, and also a demand for a 


great quantity of circulating medium— | 


vas soon satisfied by the numerous | courage dumestic manufactures—unless 


vr 
> | 


mr can | 


|| banks which were about that time estab- 
lished, and increased the facility of mak- 
| ing additional impertations by keeping 
up a delusive appearance of wealth, while 
| money, except by its representative, 
| Bank Bills, was in reality scarce. Thus 
| 
' 
' 





the prices of all articles of domestic pro- 
duce and manufacture became enhanced, 
while those ef articles of fereign oriziy 
| were reduced ; and as far as these cir 
cumstances extended to manafactures, 
| the sale of the foreign and domestic were 
| regulated. Thus cer real wealth was dj- 
| minishing, while our expenses were pro- 
| portionally increasing. "The mania of 
|| Spe: ulation raged on, as it will rage 
| while ithas any thing to supportit. Our 
i traders speculated beyond the line of 
common prudence, supported by issnes 
of worthless paper, until the” glutted 
| state af the market, and the difliculty of 
making payment, arrested their ‘pro- 
Ly this time our manufacturers 
were nearly ruined. Our produce had 
increased ia price so mnch at home that 
it could ue longer be sold to a profit in 
| foreign markets; and perlaps tie crisis 
| would then have arvived; bat the estab- 
1 lishment of a 








 oerpess 
ress. 


! 
{| 


Bank, with ai enormous 
| capital, gave fresh vigor to speculation, 
| which freeiy iadulzed j 


din ———-, pay day 





has at fast arrived; the Ranks want their 
| money, or fear they will be involved: in 
) the distress which inay overtake many a 

mad speculater, cr imprudent trader, 
jand now the “hue and cry” is raised, 
i “ the Banks,” the creel Banks—the wolf, 
| the woli—would be equaily just; they 


ij 


Cid iadeed oifer us money—Thev wish- 
Ved to lend it s—it is the life of their bu- 
| siness but who compelled as to borrow 
(16? Did sot our wisdom sleep ? were 
we so thoughtless, so imprudent as te 
i ioreet tu calculate on repaying then? 
What part of the profits of our specula- 
| tluns Was to be theirs, i they had been 
j successful? None ceriainly, "Then why 


complain, if ike 


the man in the fa 





| Who not sharing the prize Lau axe] whicl 
the other f in’, vefused to par- 
oor 


| tipaie in the danger of a discovery. 
H 
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‘ret Fe 
hau ine wis 





We ought to have for 


cscen the conse- 
| quences of such conduct and been pru- 
dent while prudence could avail us ; some 
knowing ones said long ago: “ If you 
purchase so much foreign goods, and dis- 


saved 
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you can seil s produ ‘re to pay 
your eX penses, " gu will impoverina the 
country.” They predicted : 
come to pass 5 but, “whe bath believed 
their report F ” the y were p tase the daugh- 
ter of Priam, » laughed s yet the 
has come, ant the simtie of decision is 
changed to the zloou O! Perot. 

Lam not sat y of the nos- 
trums which the quacks reco neend by 
way of remedy, because none of them 
can do more thait pot of the evil day a 
Jittle longer. While we ore in debt our 


Pwith at 





t 





_ is the fonrth case of hydrophobia which 


ti case in our city before. 
evil i the only one ever seen by me, and | hope 





prod: ice or snecre wil} bausbed by 


the tls. large Of if. L ren COVErR- 
meni te our merchants muse 4e repaid, |! 
and in that case we only « : our cre- 
ditor. anc add to the quantity of paper 


currency. Yet we reed not 
reaction of the causes whic: 
duced our embarrassment will efect its 
renoeval. ‘The banks fiom motives of 
apprehension and corporate interest, aid- 
ed by other causes will ogc y part of 
their notes frem circulstioa, and make 
the remainder more ' 


V2t’ navle, DECAULe 
they will then be the legitimate repres 
tatives of specie. 


i Sa an 
LESPA, THC 


' 
Have pro- 





The East-tadia trace 
as wellas that to FE curope, will probably 
become less in the nominal amount. 
aford a larg r profi é We } 
ponder over the value of our cd: 
fore we pay therm awey for fare orn luxu- 


tie 
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It 
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| From the 


nas occurred here within eight months. 


what hb as | They all ended alike. In eighteen years 


p wactice | have never seen or heard of a 
This case was 


i) will be the last, as it is painful in the ex- 
| treme, to encounter a malady which 
mocks ever y effort to develope its nature, 
or remedy its ills.” 

rhe following very extraordinary case 
of hydrophobia is given in the Petersburg 
Inteiligencer: “ One of the most singu- 
lar cases of hydrophobia is mentioned 
‘in a German publication on this disease, 
by a Mr. Christian Augustus Struve. A 
vente man, after having killed a mad 
doz wilh his sword, the vughtlessly re- 
turned it into the scabbard. Eight years 
after this circumstance, having a quar- 
rel with two gentiemen, he wounded 
them with the same sword. The wounds 
were inconsiderable and soon healed, as 
is frequently the case with those occa- 


| sioved by the bite ofa mad dog ; but again 


when the enfevtanate men were aesh 
with the hydrophobia and died.” 


pn nn 
London #raceller o of Sept. 2 


| Pilty seven years have now Pian 
sed since the Coronation of their pre- 


) the original of this commemo 


ries, and these who deal in tiem will | 
cease to Lnport lar sely what they can 
no longer readily sei. Some in rivafac- 


tories may revive from thei ashes : our 
ne will be lessened, and as a poo- 
ple, we shali again be tre creditors. But 
before t! ese results cam be exoected, 
commercial standing of all wilt be se- 
vei ag 4 tes ted, ai! chat of some destroy- 
ed; but public g ool will res sult from par- 
tial evil. "The =! 
ny a fair fabric 
atinosp wre Succeeds. Be 


ee 


sin Which wrecks 


SHE REFLEC 
HID FC APL 

Dr. Trent, « ; Richmond, 
Va. has civen a long statement of a dis- 
tressing case of Hydrophobia, which has 


TOR. 
O274, 


tie erty 
bil aly 


lntely fallen under his observation. Tie | 


concludes with giving the impressive evi- 


lence of the effe ct produce d 





the | 


on odsers - |i 
ers by cases of this description :—* This | 


sent Majesties. While glancing at 
rative 
day, and contrasting its past splen- 
dor with its peesent gloom, it is im- 
, possible net to feel impressed with 
tainty of human bliss, and 
ie frailty of earthly state. England 
ias not, indeed, been inculfed in the 
of revelutionary storms, her 


the uncer 


4 
‘ 
%. 
‘ 


Varteon 


' throne remains still firm, nor has her 
bite | ¢ ; 


passes off, and a tranenil | 


| Constitution been latd low ; but mo- 
‘rally contemplated, it may, perhaps, 


jue asserted, that by no people have 
i the _— of sorrows been felt either 





met antly or more sincerely, 
Wh lie ge had bowed down and 
shy sacred head of the mo- 
Nat ig ror it, death was 


| Commissioned to pluck the 
iewels from 
J 


fairest of 
England’s triumphant 
' crown.—Darkness now inhabits her 

palaces. Lard must be that heart, 
infatuated that understanding, which 
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can contemplate such a scene and re- 
fuse to sympathize with them that 
weep. 

Convinced are we, therefore, that 
the anniversary of to-day will excite 
in all well-constituted minds nothing 
but commiseration for the situation of 
the royal house of Brunswick. What 
a fate is theirs! Stretched on the 
agonizing bed of approaching death, 
separated from the partner of her ex- 
istence, lies the mother of our prin- 
ces and the consort of our monarch. 
Her sons and daughters stand weep- 
ing round her, while their beloved 
and venerable Sire, unconscious of 
their sorrowing, is himself wrapt in 
impervious shade, alike lost to his re- 
latives as to his people, and dead even 
while he lives. Surely this picture re- 
quires no heightening. 


—__———— 


LETTER OF Mr. JEFFERSON. 


We copy the following letter from 
the Patriot, not merely because we 
think it puts to rest the question, whe- 
ther the American Revolution origi- 
nated in Massachusetts or Virginia ! 
but as astate paper replete with sound 
philosophy and good sense, and evi- 
dencing a spirit of liberality worthy 
the passing era. ( Bost, Cent. 

MonvicEet1o, March Sd, 1818. 
** Dear Sir, 

«IT have just received your favor 
of February 20, in which you observe 
that Mr. Wirt, in page 47 of his Life 
of Patrick Henry, quotes me as say- 
ing that “ Mr. Henry certainly gave 
the first impulse to the bill of revolu- 
tion.” I well recolicct to have used 
some such expression in a letter to) 
him; and am tolerably certain, that, | 
our own State being the subject un- | 
der contemplation, 1 must have used } 
it with respect to that only.—Whe- 
ther it has given a more general as- 


I been able to find it. In page 417 
there is something like it, but not the 
exact expression ; and even there it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Wirt 
had his eyes on Virginia alone, or on 
all the colonies. But the question 
Who commenced the revolution ? is * 
difficult as that of the first inventors 
of a thousand good things. For ex. 
ample, who first discovered the prin. 
ciple of gravity ¢ Not Newton; for 
Galileo, who died in the year that 
Newton was born, had measured its 
force in the descent of gravitated bo- 
dies. Who invented the Lavoiserian 
chemistry? The English say Dr, 
Black, by the preparitory discovery 
of latent heat.—-—Who invented the 
steam-boat? Was it Gerbert, the 
Marquis of Worcester, Newcomb, Sa- 
vary, Papin, Fitch, Fulton ?—The 
fact is, that one new idea leads to 
another, that to a third, and so on 
through a course of time, until some 
one, with whom no one of these ideas 
was original, combines all together, 
and produces what is justly called a 
new invention. I suppose it would be 
as difficult to trace our revolution to 
its first embryo. We do not know 
how long it was hatching in the Bri- 
tish cabinet before they ventured to 
make the first of the experiments, 
which were to devolve it in the end; 
and to produce complete parliamenta- 
ry supremacy. Those you mention 
in Massachusetts as preceding the 
stamp act, might be the first visible 
symptoms of that design. The pro- 
position of that act in 1764, was thie 
first here. Your proposition there- 
fore preceded ours, as occasion was 
sooner given there than hers, And 
the truth, I suppose is, that the op- 
position in every colony began when- 
ever the encroachment was presented 
to it. "Chis question of priority is as 
the inquiry would be, who first, of 
the 300 Spartans offered his name to 
Leonidas ?—I shall be happy to see 





pect I cannot say, as the passage is 


justice done to the merits of all, by 


not in the page you quote, nor, after | the unexceptionable umpirage of dates 


thumbing over much ef the book have || and facts; and especially from the 
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yw which is proposed to be employed 





a rejoice to learn from you that 
Adams retains the strength of his 
nemo, his faculties, his cheerful- 
and even his epistolary indus- 
This last is gone from me. The 
aversion has been growing on me for 
aconsiderable time, and now near the 
cose af 75, is become almost insupe- 
nble. 1 am much debilitated in bo- 
iy, and my memory sensibly on the 
vane; still however I enjoy good 
jealth and spirits, and am as indus- 
tious a reader as When a student at 
cllege—not of newspapers, these 1 
jave discarded. I relinquish as I 
wgit to do, all intermeddling with 
blic affairs, committing myself 
cheerfully to the watch and care of 
those, for whom, in my turn, I have 
watched and cared. 
«When 1 contemplate the immense 





[the power of communicating by letter 


vantages in science, and discoveries 
in the arts which have been made 
ithin the period, of my life, I look 
wrward with confidence to equal ad- 
vances by the present generation ; 
and have no doubt they will conse- 
quently be as much wiser than we 
have been, as we than our fathers 
were, and they than the burners of 
witches ; even the metaphysical con- 
test, which you so pleasantly describ- 
ed to me in a former letter, will pro- 
bably endin improvement, by clear- 
ingthe mind of Platonic mysticism, 
and unintelligible jargon. 
« Although age is taking from me 


vith my friends, as industriously as 
heretofore, I shall still claim with 
them the same place they will ever 
hold in my affection ; and on this 
ground, I with sincerity and pleasure, 
assure you of my great esteem and 
spect. “TH: JEFFERSON. 
“Dr. Benz. WATERHOUSE, 
Cambridge, Mass.” 
MiILiepceviLLe, Dec. 15. 
The legislature, it is supposed, will 


bers have increased their pay to five 
dollars per day. The bill to dispose 
of the newly acquired territory from. 
the Creek and Cherokee Indians, by 
lottery, has passed both houses. Eve- 
ry male white person, eighteen years 
old and upwards, being a citizen of 
the United States, and an inhabitant 
of this state three years preceding 
the passage of the act, shall be enti- 
tled to one draw ; every male person 
having a wife, or legitimate child or 
children, under the age of twenty- 
one, shall be entitled to two draws ; 
all officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary war, who are indigent or in- 
valids, and who were engaged and 
fought in behalf of the United States, 
shall be entitled to two draws, and all 
widows and families of orphans under 


the age of twenty-one, one draw.—— 


Persons who drew prizes in the for- 


‘mer land lottery are prohibited from 


participating in the present lottery. 








NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
Singular article of Mahometan Law, 


A remarkable cause, says Doctor 
Clarke, was tried while we were in 
Cos; and a statement of the circum- 
stances on which it was founded will 
serve to exhibit a very singular part 
of the Mahometan Law, viz. That 
which relates to “ Homicide by Impli- 
cation.” An instance of a similar na- 
ture was before noticed, when it was 
related that the Capudan Pasha rea- 
soned with the people of Samos upon 
the propriety of their paying for a 
Turkish Frigate, which was wrecked 
on their territory, * because the acci- 
dent would not have happened if their 
istand had not been in the way.”— 
This was mentioned as a characteris- 
tic feature of ‘Turkish justice ; and so 
it really was: that is to say, it was 
a sophistical application of a princi- 
ple rigidly founded upon the fifth ape 
cies of homicide according to the Ma- 
hometan Law, or “ Homicide by inter- 
mediate cause,” which is strictly the 





adjourn on Saturday next. The mem- 





uame it bears. The cause which oc. 
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curred at Coss fell immediately under 
the cognizance of this law. It was 
as follows. A young man, desperate- 
ly in love with a girl of Stanchio, ea- 
gerly sought to marry her; but his 
proposals were rejected. In conse- 
quence of this disappointment he 
hought some poison and destroyed 
himself. The ‘Turkish police instant- 
ly arrested the father of the young wo- 
man, as the cause by implication, of 
the man’s death—under the fifth spe- 
cies of homicide. He therefore became 
amenable for this act of suicide. 
When the cause came before the ma- 
gistrate, it was urged literally by the 
accusers, that if he, the accused, had 
not had adaughter the deceased would 
not have fallen in love; consequently 
he would not have swallowed poison ; 
consequently he would not have died. 
But he, the accused, had a daughter, 
and the deceased had fallen in love— 
and had been disappointed—and had 
swallowed poison—and died”—upon 
all these truths he was called upon to 
pay the price of the young man’s life, 
‘This being fixed at the sum of eighty 
piastres, was accordingly exacted, 
pn 
From the Albany Register. 
Mr. Epiror, 


You lately published an account 
of a very important discovery respect- 
ing the warming of rooms by steam ; 
in which there was a reference to a 
former statement, respecting the man- 
wer in which the apparatus is con- 
structed. If you, or any of your rea- 
ders, could furnish the public with the 
explanation, or such as might enable 
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them to put these into successful ope- 
ration, you would render a service to , 
the community; and especially to! 
those, who, like me, are greatly mo- | 
lested with smoke, and who find it ' 
diflicult, in these hard times, to keep 
a large family comfortable. T. 


[If our correspondent will again re- 
fer to the statement above alluded to, ' 
he will see that it was copied from the 
*“*Lendon Monthly Magazine.” 


We 


| tols are again loaded—again they take 
il their stations back to back—march—turn 
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know nothing furt! 
of warming rooms by steam, than ig 
there laid down, he article y 
published in hopes of stimulating on 
of our ingenious and exterprisin 
countrymen to investigate the subjees 
and, as is usually the case, to make 
Yankee improvement on a perfect Bri. 
tish system of economy. J—Li. iteg, 





A DUUL. 

“ What rage, O, citizens ! what fury 
Doth you to this dire combat hurry i 

Amids all the modern fashions and Te 
finements which are borrowed from 
abroad, we appear still to venerate the 
glory of the ancient days. and are fast 
re-adopting the high-minded spirit and 
customs of chivalrous ages. ‘The tardy 
and expensive mode of settling differen. 
ces by means of courts of justice, may 
soon be dispensed with, and the single 
combat supercede the trial by jury. We 
almost every week hear of diilevences be- 
ing decided in this summary and honor 
able way. A rencontre of the kind took 
place at Mount Pleasant, Pa. on the New- 
burgh route, week before last ; of which 
[one of the editors being on the spot the 
day after] we are enabled to give the sad 
particulars. It was between a sturdy 
blacksmith of the place, and a neighbor. 
ing farmer. ‘The former, it seems, had 
wounded the reputation and feelings of 
the latter by bringing him before a m- 
gistrate on suspicion of debt. Such an 
insult, so derogatory to the character of 
a gentleman, was not to be borne with 
impunity; and the insulted Hodge de 
manded honorable satisfaction. ‘The son 
of Vulcan hesitated to accept the chal- 
lenge, unless he could use his sledge as 
a weapon, until insured by a friend 
against the skill of his antagonist ; when 
seconds were chosen and pistols prepat- 
ed. Back to back they take their station 
—march ten paces—wheel and fire!— 
Both fires are ineffectual. But, unlike 
his prototype Heath, the gallant Hodge 
is not satisfied with one shot. ‘The pis- 


—their countenances darken with dou- 
ble fury—death glares between—the 
word is again given—they fire; Hodge 
receives his opponent’s ball on the breast 
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‘from the wings of his imagination, and 
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—Malean, his under the right ribs : But, 
‘gentle reader, do not stand aghast ! for- 
fanately, the balls were of cork, and no 
blood was shed in this mighty combat. 
The waggish seconds had, with much 
dence, first loaded with powder only, 
das the warriors’ ardor increased, a 
cork nilet to the second charge. How- 
ever, the parties were brought before the 
civil authorities ; who after due delibera- 
ided that powder, tow and cork, 











tio.», «i c Be 

ysei is “ich moderate quantities, were 
not o* donzerous tendency ; and tat the 
aftr wi. hi. stand recorded as a safe and 





hovorasic precedent for all the advo- \ 
cates, fulluwers and co-adjutors of the | 
fasion and highly commendable } 
practice of dueling — Imerican Journal. | 
eee 
A certain Judge, aiter hearing a florid 
discourse from a young lawyer, advised 
him to pluck out some of the feathers 


put them into the tail of his judgment. 
The soundness of the above advice will 
be generally acknowledged. ‘The figu- 
rative and metaphoric language to ex- 
press ideas by no means commensurate 
to such pomp of diction, remind us of a 
fly encased in amber; the covering may 
be valuable while the substance thus en- 
veloped is comparatively mean and insig- | 
nificant. 
We should recommend to such ora- | 
tors, the study of the famous tragedy of | 
Tom Thumb as a proper manual. One 
of the characters in that affecting trage- 
dy, declanesti will avow his passion to 
his mistress. 
“ Tho’ Jove in thunder should cry out 
you sian’t.” 
pnw on nnn 
Summary. 
Ovr relations with the Spanish govern- | 
ment now begin to assume an interest-| 
ing character ; negociation has now ad- | 
vanced to a crisis that must speedily, we 
think, eventuate in peace or war. ‘The | 
Spanish ministry have demanded of our 
cabinet, an immediate evacuation of the 
Floridas—the punishment of Gen. Jack- 
son, and an ample reparation to those 
whose property has been taken or de- | 
stroyed in what they denominate our in- 
yasion of the dominions of his Catholic | 














Majesty. This demand is made en the 
tog that the occupation of the Flori- 
as, was an unprovoked. invasion on the 
part of the Americans, and that conse- 
quently, we ought to be made responsi- 
ble for the injuries that we have without 
any sort of provocation committed. ‘This 
is a broad outline of the complaints on 
the part of his Catholic Majesty. ‘There 
are besides, it must be confessed, sundry 
other causes of complaint advanced on 
the part of his Catholic Majesty, such 
as the execution of Ambristed and of 
Arbuthnot, the line that. separates the 
colony of Louisiana from the other do- 
minions of the Spanish kivg, &c. ; but as 
we aim only to give a broad and com- 
prehensive outline of the controversy, 
these will not be mentioned. The Span- 
ish government have demanded a_per- 
formance on our part of the conditions 
above specified, as an indispensible pre- 
liminary to all negotiation whatever.— 
To these conditions our government have 
replied: ist, That the Spanish monarch 
is bound by the terms of a still existing 
treaty, to protect the frontiers from the 
incursions of the savages residing in his 
dominions. 2d, That the Spanish go- 
vernor was on a former occasion, called 
upon by Gen. Jackson, to fulfil the sti- 
pulations of that treaty, and to restrain 
the savages from making incursions on 
our frontiers, and that he had officially 
declared his incompetence to perform 
those stipulations. Sd, That the Semi- 
nole Indians after perpetrating their ac- 
customed outrages received protection, 
support, and munitions of war, from the 
governors of St. Marks and of St. Au- 
gustine. 4th, That Gen. Jackson in his 
occupation of these places, acted the 
part of a friendly power, and was by so 
deing, obliged to do what the Spanish 
monarch was bound by treaty to per- 
form. 5th, That to shew the pacific 
character of the American government, 
the present occupants of St. Marks and 
of Pensacola, were instructed immedi- 
ately to surrender those fortresses, as 
soon as a person was appointed on the 
part of his Spanish Majesty to receive 
them from the hands ot the present oc- 
cupants. ‘This is the answer which is 
given by our government to the com- 
slaint of an American invasion of the 








Floridas. With regard to the punieh- 
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ment of General Jackson, it is met by a { 
prompt and — denial. But our 
government have gone much further | 
than this; they speak a language much 
more haughty and commanding. In an- 
swer to the claim of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty for the punishment of Gen. Jack- 
son, our minister at that Court is in- 
structed formally to demand the pun- 
ishment of the governors ef St. Marks 
and of Pensacola, on the ground that 
they not only declined to fulfil the sti- 
pulations of an existing treaty, but that 
they were really the authors of the war ; 
that they excited in fact the savages 
to perpetrate such hostility on our fron- 
tier settlements. Our government have 
gone so far as to declare, that had it 
not been for the interference of the go- 
vernors of St. Marks and of Pensacola, 
we should have had no war with the Se- 
minole Indians. With regard to the 
claim of his Catholic Majesty, fer com- 
pensation to those whose property has 
been taken or destroyed by the arins of ; 
General Jackson, our government an- | 
swer: That the Spanish government did | 
the original wrong: that they not only 
refused to fulfil the terms of ‘the treaty, 
but excited the Indians to commit de- , 
predations on our frontiers. Our minis- | 
ter is therefore instructed to demand of , 
the Spanish Court compensation for those | 
of our citizens, who have suffered by | 
the outrages of the Seminole Indians, 
on the ground that the Spanish Court 
have not fulfilled the terms of treaty, 
that the Seminole war was excited by 
the interference of their officers. ‘Thus 
stands the negutiatiow at present, both 
parties demand the punishment of the 
officers belonging to the other party, and 
both claim compensation, We present } 
this broad outline of the controversy, | 





to shew that the negotiation has now ad- 
vanced to its crisis, and that some ex- 
losion may shortly be expected. 
Vhere the parties differ so widely, it: is 
impossible almost to augur a paciiic re- 
sult. If neither party is determined to 
ficid, we think a rupture must shortly 
be the consequence, and where such 
widely different ground is taken by both 
parties, an acquiescence or mutual con- 
cession can hardly be anticipated. It 
may not be improper to state, that the 








the frontiers of France, will 
find employment in South 

whether those dishanded men 
| - the side of Ferdinand or of 
| ex 


to conjecture. 


SPANISH NOTE, 

There has appeared in the Ham, 
burgh paper, a NOTE, purporting ty 
have been sent by the Spanish Minis. 
ter of Foreign Affairs, to the Ameri, 
can Minister at Madrid, on the re. 
cent affairs of the two nations, jt jg 
signed ** JOSEPH PIZARRO,” and dat. 
ed Madrid, August 29, 1818,” Itey. 
postulates, in very angry and spirit. 
ed terms, against the seizure of the 
Kloridas by General Jackson, and ay, 
nounces the determination of Spain 
to discontinue all negotiation with 
the United States until the only satis. 
faction which the circumstances ad. 
The article has all 
the marks of an official document; 
hut how it could first make its ap. 
pearance in an obsure quarter of Eu. 
rope, remains to be explained. Its 
importance ho» ever, is lessened by 
the fact of the restoration ef the Flo. 


mit of is given. 


ridas. 


ROYAL MUNIFICENCE. 
“The king of Prussia, in honor of the 
great reformer, Martin Luther, has writ- 
ten a letter to M. Luther, inspector of 
taxes, at Schoenbeck, a descendant trom 
Jaco, the brother of Martin the Refor. 
mer, and making addition to his salary, 
and offering a provision for his eldest son, 
as a student, in the establishment at 


Halle.” 


An instance, it is presumed, is hardly 
to be found in the annals of history, of a 
man being thus honorably noticed by his 
| government, merely on account of his 
to ove who had lived at the 
distance of three centuries before him— 
and ove tvo, in whose plebeian veins there 
| was never a drop akin to either royalty 
| or nobility, 
The great wicked men of, that distant 


relationshi 





army of occupation which is now leaving 


period—however exalted by rank, or 


colonies, or whether they will 
suffered to act their own plea 
point, is more than we will v 
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however renowned for their craft and 

prowess—are now scarcely remembered, 

or remembered to be execrated : while an 

individual of obscure birth and humble 
rank, but immensely a doer of good, is, 
after the lapse of centuries, cherished in 
the memories of countless millions, and 
will undoubtedly be held in grateful re- 
membrance, by still increasing millions, 
from age to aga; as long as the earth it- 
self shall endure. 


[Boston Daily Adv. 


‘Tempting her to sip a drop, 


Just to warm her in the sleigh. 


If to enter she agrees, 

Violin or flute may play ; 

Then a dance or two may please, 
Whilst the horses eat their hay. 


Now the Negus goes about, 
Apt her caution to betray, 
Warm within and cold without, 
Shilly shally she’ll delay. 


Thus forgetful of her home, 
Unperceived time slips away, 
’Till perhaps a storm may come, 
And all night she’s forced to stay. 











PORTPRY. 





THE BERGEN EXPRESS. 


S EAS ONA B i, E A DMONT TI ON. 


Damsets, spotless as the snow, 
Listen to my friendly lay, 
Never after sunset go 
With your lover in a sleigh. 


. When the snow is deeply laid, 
Dangers greater than in May, 

Claim the prudence of the inaid, 
Should she venture in a sleigh. 


Smoothly gliding swift along, 
Little heeded is the way; 
Cheerd by converse and by song, 
Miles seem furlongs in a sleigh. 
Seated hudling by her side, 
Youth will whisper soft and gay, 
That he wooes her for his bride ; 
Taking freedom in a sleigh, 
At some tavern he will stop, 
And the cherry bounce 


Then the youth she thought sincere, 
May her yielding heart betray ; 
And she rues with many a tear 

The mournful sequel of a sleigh. 


When at night I hear the bell, 
Trinkling as in bed I lay ; 
Methinks it is the fatal knell 
Of damsels ruin’d in a sleigh. 


Think how parents sit at home, 
Anxious tortur’d by dismay ; 
Whilst at night their daughters roam, 
Risking mischiefs in a sleigh. 


*Tis not with a brow severe, 
‘That advice I thus convey ; 
Listen to a friend sincere, 
But by day enjoy the sleigh. 





AUTUMN. 

The following lines are extracted from 

Dr. Beattie’s beautiful little poem, 

“The Minstrel.” ‘They speak their 

own value. 

“ O ye wild groves, O where is now your 
bloom !” 

(Ye Muse interpret thus his tender 
thought) 

Your flowers, your verdure, and your 
balmy gloom, 

Of late so grateful in the hour of drought! 

Why do the birds that song and rapture 
brought 








To all your bowers, their mansions now 
forsake ? 

Ah! why has fickle chance this ruin 
wrought ? 

For now the storm howls mournful thré’ 
the brake, 

And the dead foliage flies in many a 
shapeless flake. 
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Where now the rill, eshedion pure, shal 
cool, 

And meen with life, and mirth, and | 
beauty crown’d ! 

Ah! see the unsightly slime, and slug- 
gish pool, 

Have; all the solitary vale imbrown’d ; 

Fled each fair form, and mute each melt- 
ing sound, 

The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray, 

And, hark! the river, burstwig every 
mound, 

Down the vale thunders, and with waste- 
ful sway, 

Uproots the grove, and rolls the shatter’d 
rocks away. 

Yet such is the destiny of all on earth: 

So flourishes and fades majestic man. 


Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings 
forth, 

And fostering gales awhile the nursling 
fan. 

O smile, ye heavens serene, ye mildews 
wan, 

Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy 


rime, 
Nor ae of his life the little span. 
Berne on the swift though silent, wings 
of ‘Time, 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the 
cline. 


And be it so. Let those deplore their 


doo, 

Whose hope still grovels in this dark 
sojourn. 

But lofty souls, who look beyond the 
tomb, 

Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they 
inourn. 


Shali spring to these sad scenes no more 
return 

Is yonder wave the sun’s eternal bed ? 

Soon shall the orient with new lustre 
burn, 

And spring shall soon her vital inguence 
shed, 

Again attune the grove, again adorn the 
mead. 


Shall I be left abandon’d in the dust. 

When Fate, relenting, lets tie flower 
revive > 

Shall — voice, to man alone un- 


jus 
Bid im though doom’d to perish, hope 
to live P 
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Isi it for this fair Virtue oft w must strive | 


| 


With disap pointment, } enury, 2nd pain? 
No: Heaven’s immortal sprins i shall yet 
| arrives 
\ And man’s ‘majestic ben 
Bright thro’ eternal 
umphaat “ reigi a 


it ty bloom again, 
ar of Love’s tri- 


From the New-En vland Galary. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF WINTER, 

Tue Aniumn is gone, and the chill frosty 
breeze 

Has swept the thick forest, and stripped 

af! the trees ; 

Tie flowers are all faded, the birds are 
all fiow Ney 

And wiser reigns sternly in silence 
alone. 

Over the bleak snowy hills and the cold 

lain, 

The we of the north are triumphant 
again, 

From their frozen abodes to the firma- 
ment spring, 

And scatter the snow flake and sleet 
from each wing. 

Aslant from the south the low sun throws 
his beam 

On the snow covered earth and the ice 
prisoned stream ; 

Crowns with purple and crimson the far 
mountain’s brow, 


And plays on the icicles hung from the 
bough. 


Jer the broad frozen lake now the young 
skaiters play, 
O’er the hard trodden snow smoothly 
glides the swift sleigh, 
While the whoop and the halloo burst 
loud on the car, 
And the pealing of bells that sound mer- 
ry and clear. 
Tis ihe e season of pleasure and social de- 
ight, 
When | friends round the fire form the 
circle at night ; 
Vhile the bri ght blazing hearth and tie 
bright smiling face 
Their warmth and their cheerfulness 
throw round the place. 
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